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The Negro Races : A Sociological Study. By Jerome Dowd. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1907. 8°, xxiii, 493 pp. 

' ' The author submits to the public this volume as one of a series 
which he proposes to publish consisting of a sociological study of man- 
kind from the standpoint of race." This passage, from Mr Dowd's 
preface, indicates that the author plans a great synthetic work, somewhat 
on the Spencerian order, in which shall be brought together a vast mass 
of material drawn from all sources. This mass of material, after being 
digested and rearranged, presumably will be presented in definite form, 
with the purpose of deducing therefrom some clear and exact conclusions. 
The first volume here at hand is an octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
but it is only one of three necessary for the discussion of what the author 
is pleased to call ' ' The Negro Races, ' ' by which he seems to mean the 
dark peoples of Africa and their descendants in America. " Other vol- 
umes will deal with the American Indians, the Mongolians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Semites, and Aryans. ' ' A work in which a competent anthro- 
pologist, or a competent sociologist, should do what Mr Dowd proposes, 
i. e. to bring "together the general principles derived by specialists in 
their respective fields ' ' — would surely have value, but its preparation 
would be a difficult task. We fail to see that Mr Dowd, either in his 
preface or in his text, has demonstrated his fitness for the task. 

The work is preceded by a preface, an introduction, and a table of 
contents. Between the introduction and the table of contents an entire 
page is devoted to the italicized quotation "The Lord looketh from 
heaven : he beholdeth all the sons of men. From the place of his habi- 
tation he looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. He fashioneth 
their hearts alike : he considereth all their works. ' ' What does this in- 
dicate ? What kind of a book is here presented to us ? Are we to ex- 
pect a rigid scientific discussion of the significance of race in sociology, 
or are we to find a sermon ? Is the author a student, an investigator, a 
scholar — or is he an itinerant preacher ? That his attitude is really that 
of the latter is shown by his frequent lapses into religious archaic forms 
of speech. Thus — Why are the Bushmen confined to the desert ? "Alas, 
these regions " (adapted to agriculture) "are occupied by more powerful 
tribes who will not permit the Bushmen to come among them except as 
slaves." So, of the Pygmies — " there are great quantities of banana and 
plantain trees, but alas, these favored places are occupied by the larger 
and more powerful Negro races ..." Again, we learn that — " Yea 
the influence of grandparents is necessary ' ' in handing down moral pre- 
cepts and wisdom. Nor is it only the lapsing into such religious archa- 
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isms in speech that betrays the author's attitude. His matter is constantly 
vitiated by the application to it of his own personal moral and religious 
bias. We do not in the least question an author's right to occupy any 
point of view or to use his material in his own way. We simply en- 
deavor to locate his work. There may be raison d'etre for a work from 
that point of view, warped and tinged by that attitude and personality. 
But such a work is not scientific ; it is neither anthropology nor true so- 
ciology. What place has the following passage in any scientific discus- 
sion ? " Fear is the transcendent element in all equatorial religions. 
... It makes people cowardly and closes the door of their minds to 
God's deepest truths and therefore to His highest revelations." 

The author not only uses archaic religious expressions ; his English is 
frequently bad. Take such examples as "the custom officer" (p. i8o) ; 
" the drop in the level of culture is precipitous " (p. 115), and " with a 
meal of victuals and a cruise of water" (p. 55). Of course, typo- 
graphical errors may occur in any work, but no book should go out from 
Macmillan's with such errors as the following : "a cloth of woven grass 
worn like a hilt" (p. 335), " koross " (so printed several times), 
"boabab" (p. 68), " acquiline " (p. 84), "oriferous" (p. 95), "John 
Rawlands" (p. 477). There are many others equally bad. If these 
were technical or scientific terms rarely used, the printers' errors might 
be excused, but such errors in ordinary English terms occur throughout 
the book. If Mr Dowd was unable to detect them, the publishers' proof- 
reader cannot be excused for missing them. He might take to drink to 
"droun his brief" (p. 145). 

In his use of authorities Dowd is careless and uncritical. All is fish 
that comes to his net. We can forgive Miss Kingsley for her constant 
humor, although at times it is hard to do so. She, however, actually 
wrote for the general public ; Mr Dowd is not so writing. She might be 
allowed to remark that the atmosphere of West Africa consists of ninety 
percent of solid matter in the way of mosquitoes, but it is unfortunate for 
Dowd to so quote her. He soberly tells us that "snakes are plentiful in 
number and immense in size. . The boa, a hundred feet long, is sometimes 
seen with half its body encircling a tree and the other half folded around 
a lion, leopard, bear or human being" (p. 73). It would be well for 
Mr Dowd, when he has time, to revise his ideas of snakes ; also to locate 
the African home of the bear ; perhaps it is " along the coast " (where) 
' ' tigers sometimes prowl about the villages at night and steal the fish, 
which the natives have left outside their huts ' ' (p. 73). Once and again, 
however, our author turns upon his authority. Thus, after quoting Bur- 
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rows regarding a pygmy who ate sixty bananas at a meal, he hastens to 
reassure us by saying, " Geil, however, denies that Pygmies eat sixty ban- 
anas at a sitting." 

What does Dowd mean by the statements "Stanford beheves . . .," 
" But Stanford overlooks the fact ..." Stanford's Compendium is useful 
and well known, but does a man of science make such careless and mis- 
leading references to authorities ? It is as doubtful that Stanford believes 
or overlooks as that Macmillan mentions hundred-foot boas. 

Dowd himself indulges not infrequently in dry humor ; in fact he has 
a true ministerial delight in his own quips and fancies. Such pleasantries 
as the following occasionally enlighten the gloom of his discussion : "When 
ready for a change of camp, it is only necessary to gather up the babies 
and whistle for the dogs. The entire household and kitchen furniture of 
a Pygmy family could have been lost in Lady Wouter Van Twiller's skirt 
pocket." 

We have gone thus fully into a notice of Mr Dowd's work for two 
reasons : First, the magnitude of the work planned demands a serious 
questioning of its actual value ; second, the fact that it emanates from the 
Macmillan house raises a presumption in its favor. We have tried to 
present a fair judgment. There may be some to whom the work will ap- 
peal ; the anthropologist will be profoundly disappointed in it. 

Frederick Starr. 

Le Plateau Central Nigerien. Par Louis Desplagnes. Paris: 1907. 8°, 504 
pp. (12 francs.) 

This volume is the result of an archeological and ethnographic mission 
to the French Soudan by Lieutenant Louis Desplagnes of the Colonial 
Infantry. The book has received the recognition of the French govern- 
ment, and actually forms a serious and valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the region to which it relates. It is illustrated by two hundred 
and thirty-six cuts reproduced from original photographs, and by an ex- 
cellent map. 

The area, in so far as its human population is concerned, has been 
one of extraordinary movement, displacement, and mixture. In disen- 
tangling the difficult problem it presents to the student, Desplagnes 
recognizes four ethnic elements : I. Toward the end of the Quaternary, 
the Saharan and Soudan region was occupied by a people of an advanced 
neolithic culture, related to if not identical with that of the Ethiopic pop- 
ulation, which at that time, according to Blanckenhorn, populated Egypt. 
Desplagnes believes this population was Hamitic-Lybyan from Arabia, 
entering Africa in the north. It used flint and jasper implements, stone 



